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the student of Pindar. The famous charioteer is presented in four fine 
illustrations and compared with front and profile views of the Anadumenos 
Capranesi. The column of the dancing women has a whole chapter to itself 
which includes a discussion of acanthus leaf ornaments and the true meaning 
of caryatid. The chapter on the monument of the Thessalian princes is 
largely concerned with the well-preserved statue of Agias, whose epigram 
boasting that he was victorious "five times at Nemea, twice in the Pythian, 
and five times in the Isthmian games," reads like what Tennyson calls 
"the sandy tracts in Pindar." The inscription at Pharsalus, Agias' home 
town, in order to make round numbers, boasts of five victories at Delphi 
too. Dr. Poulsen compares this statue with the art of Polycleitus and of 
Scopas, and concludes that it represents "an earlier stage in the art of 
Lysippus" than that embodied in the Apoxyomenos. A richly illustrated 
chapter on Greek portraits from Delphi, followed by a few eloquent pages 
on the spirit of Delphi, concludes the volume. 

The predominance of the sculptural interest does not preclude other 
things. All the information about Delphi that the ordinary student needs 
will be found here. The hymn to Apollo, for example, is given both in 
English translation and in Greek with the music. A number of excellent 
views and maps refresh the memories of travelers, and almost take the 
place of autopsy for the untraveled. 

And the two introductory chapters on the history of the site and the 
oracle are an adequate preparation for the details that follow. The first of 
these chapters, on Apollo's conquest of Delphi, is of course largely specula- 
tive and follows the philological fashions of the day. There is not much 
use in trying to keep up the rectification of Professor Wilamowitz' genial 
errors. On Dr. Poulsen's first page stands the statement that Apollo is a 
non-Greek, enemy god, substantiated by the fact that Achilles calls him 
"the most destructive of all gods." This last argument of course is a 
misapprehension of Homeric usage, as was shown in these pages long ago. 
(See Classical Philology, Vol. IV, p. 329.) 

Paul Shoeey 



Vergil and the English Poets. By Elizabeth Nitchie. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1919. $1.50. 

In scope and method Miss Nitchie's dissertation differs widely from that 
of Miss Goad. The one devotes 626 pages to the influence of Horace on a 
selection of the authors of the eighteenth century; the other sums up the 
entire Vergilian tradition of English literature in 244 pages. For Miss 
Nitchie parallel passages are not an end in themselves. " It is difficult," she 
says, "to prevent a book of this kind from falling into a mere list of parallel 
passages from Vergil and English poets." If she had chosen to give us such 
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a list, we should have accepted this gratefully as a contribution to the future 
history of the subject. But she has undoubtedly made a more readable 
book by not attempting that kind of completeness. After a brief general 
introduction, she studies in chapter 2, with the aid of Comparetti, Zappert, 
Tunison, and Ker, the Vergilian tradition of the Middle Ages, including the 
question whether Beowulf was acquainted with Vergil. Chapter 3, while 
containing little that is new, is an interesting survey of the dealings with 
Vergil of Chaucer and his contemporaries. "The motto on the prioress' 
'broche of gold,' Amor vincit omnia," she says, "was probably a common- 
place in Chaucer's time." She might have confirmed this conjecture by 
the fact that it appears as a tag in the verse of the Carolingian Latin poets, 
two or three times, for example, in Paulus Diaconus. Chapter 4, "Vergil 
and Humanism," though of necessity only a generalizing sketch, is well- 
proportioned and true in its perspective. It deals rapidly with such topics 
as "The Thirteenth Century Battle of the Books," already studied by 
Rashdall and Paetow, the introduction of the Latin poets into the school 
curriculum, Petrarch's study of Vergil, Alamanni, Elyot, and Ascham, Vida 
and Scaliger, and Tasso. More space is given to Gavin Douglas, Surrey, 
Phaer, and Stoneyhurst. Here and elsewhere she brings out well the 
difference between the Renaissance study of Vergil the artist and critic of 
life, and Chaucer's interest in him only as a story-teller. She has rather 
neglected Scaliger and the Latinized literary criticism that for two centuries 
preferred Vergil to Homer. Chapter 5, "Spenser and the English Ren- 
aissance," is fairly full on Spenser, and touches lightly Sidney, Sackville, 
Ben Jonson, and Shakespeare. Chapter 6, "Milton and the Classical Epic," 
affirms that Milton's classicism is Greek rather than Latin, but that Paradise 
Lost uses the Aeneid chiefly as the model for epic structure. A considerable, 
though by no means complete list of Vergilian parallels is given. Chapter 7 
sums up fairly well the familiar commonplaces about eighteenth-century 
diction and appreciation of the classics, and recurs to the topic of the pastoral, 
already discussed in the chapter on Spenser. The remainder of the book is 
somewhat perfunctory. There is a chapter on Thompson and the didactic 
poets, one on Landor and the romanticists, which fails to do justice to the 
Vergilian echoes and influence in Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, and Byron; 
and a chapter on Tennyson, which is sound in principle, but rather dis- 
cursive and slight in execution. 

From the point of view of a purely technical and professional scholar- 
ship Miss Nitchie's sketch still leaves the subject open to the industry of a 
future chalkenteros. But, as I said in beginning, it is eminently readable, 
and it will be of more service to teachers of Vergil than a more learned and 
mechanically exhaustive catalogue of facts would be. And that may well 
have been Miss Nitchie's intention. 

Paul Shobey 



